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— ———— oo teem x 
nature, on and ] anunal 
heat; — — — — 
to preserve, very nearly, the same degree of heat, 
in temperatures far above or below thew own na- 


tural 
A and wise men of all ages, have 
for the nature, or sources, of animal heat. 

Some have ascribed it to friction, or the attrition 
of the bloed against the sides of the arteries; others 
to fermentation, &c. But the most universal opi- 
nion, at this time is, that the lungs are the principal 
organs fur the generation of animal heat.* 
For many reasons (some of which | shall 


ly assign,) | beg leave to differ from those opinions, 
or any other of which I have ever heard or read.— 


ys I may attempt to pull down the bypotheses: 
of rs in order to erect my own, | am well’ 
aware “i ay gr eye. received opinions, have to 
su m the arguments of precedis . 
sat all the props and stays that he whine tae 
ablest supporters of those theories can give them; 
while mine may meet with none, or very little sup- 
port, save that of my own feeble efforts. 1, therefore, 
with diffidence, enter into the investigation of a sub- 
ject of so much obscurity, and in which so much con- 
troversy is involved, as the one I am now about to 
consider. With all due respect for the opinions of 
others, | shall, on this occasion, venture to advance 
my own, and leave it with my enlightened readers, 
for their adoption or rejection. 

In the first place | shall consider the changes 
which the bleod undergues in its routine, or cireu- 
lation through the system, with these which it suf- 
fers in varions situations out of the body. It is well 
known that the blood is of a florid colour in the pul- 
monary veins, and aortic or general arterial system; 
and that it is of a darker a 
venal and pulmonic — — When blood is 
abstracted from the bedy and exposed to the action 


| 


present-| 
ions. | 


' 
' 
' 


of heat, or carbonic acid gas, it becomes carbonized | 


aud darker; but if exposed fully to the action of oxy- 
gen gas, it becomes more florid; according very 
much with the changes that take place in its circu. | 
tation. This circumstance renders it quite inmpro- 
bable, that animal heat is generated in the lungs, for , 
ihe supposed increased carbonization and heat, would 
at least balance with the increased oxygenation of 
the blood, so that it would pass through the lungs an- 
changed in colour: hence it is necessary to search 
jor the sources of anunal heat eisewhere. 

From many natural phenomena, from analogy, 
aud from some experiments which I have made, 1 
am persnaded, that the cutaneous vessels are the 
principal agents in the production of anunal heat.+ 

Without seeking for any particular pomt in the 
circulation at which te begin, for the purpose of 
tracang it through its course, I shal! commence at the 
wrtic system, where the blow! ms ready changed. 
having receiwed its fresh supply of ontriment, aod 
* prepared for the various othees which it is de- 
signed te perform. We will now consider it driven 


forward to every part of the body, the lungs net ex- | 


cepted. Much of the blood 8 conveged to the skin, 
where many of the artenes termimate in the exha- 
lents, by which the cutaneous perspiration is con- 


| 

* This epinien, we believe, has been abandoned | 
‘y many of our best physiologists; though we are. 
eustble that it still has its supporters. [Ep. ' 





+ Our author appears net to have been informed. | 
that this doctrine has been taught i Transylvania | 
tor the last three or four rear 
erthodox. 
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arance in the general 


‘formed with greater energy. 


and we beheve rt ' 
i} the tov great am accumu.aticn, or absorpti nh. of thas tin the natural. 


— —— 





a state oſ health. In this way 





much of the blood i 


' 
; 
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CINCINNATI, SEPTEMBER 20, 1626. 


Communications, paid , addressed to the Edi- 
tor, or W. H. Woodward, will receive attention. 


7 VOL. I. 


heat; for it may be observed that the beat continues 





exposed to the immediate influ-|| to increase during increase of exercise (if the circu- 


ence of the atmosphere; and from the great affinity lation continues vigorous) until sweat breaks out; 


; 
and uniting with the oxygenated blood forms carbo- 
nic acid producing heat, which heat is taken into the 


| system by the absorbents. The blood, having part-’ 


ed with its oxygen, becomes ecarbunized, loses its 
florid colour, &c. That part of the blood which 
serves for the nourishment of the body, parts with its 
oxygen and consigns it to the parts upon which it is 
distributed, and consequently becomes less florid —. 


The whole mass,(cxcept what is detained, or con- | 


veyed by circuitous routes, for iurther secretions, as. 
to the liver, &c. and which finally is conveyed to the 
pulmonary veins, in its passage through the lungs, 
and at which time it possesses less affinity for caloric, 
from the secretions it has made, for which reason 
it possesses a greater affinity for oxygen.) is again 
ex to the atmosphere, amd by its peculiar expo- 
sition, and the action of the lungs, it absorbs the 
| oxygen from the inspired air, and the carbonic acid, 
with beat, is evolved and expired with the azote 
(which is unchanged) the air decomposed by parting 
with its oxygen being no loager fit fur respiration.—| 








| florid, is ummediatel 
| But before the blood 
| the lungs it receives the chyle, lymph, &c. to be oxy- 
genated with the blood. 
it receives a fresh supply of vitality, for oxygen ap- 
pears to be absolutely and indispensably necessary 
to life and animation. 
| When animals are exposed to 4 tempereture chewe 
itherr own, the cutaneous vessels act with less ener- 
‘fy. or a greater quantity of water, is exhaled which, 
lalsorbing the carbonic acid cas, renders it somew!.at 
iviscid, and prevents its being exhaled as rapidly as 
the insensible perspiration, producing what ts called 
sweat, which is generally cold in proportion to its 
viseidity. If exposed freely to the atmosphere the 
sensible perspiration, by absurbing the carbone acid 
gas, preveuts its being taken intw the system; or ihe 
evtaneous action is diminished, and less heat is ac- 
tually generated, at the same time the respiration 


increased, (as any person may observe in avimals, | 
especially in the dog which pants involuntarily, and 
iwhule asleep, if exposed to the rays of the sun.) by 


which more heat is evolved amd expired. These 
combined effects prevent antmals from being over- 
charged with heat in a temperature above their 


‘own; and if exposed to a temperature below Chea 


own, the patural functions before described are per- 


rspiration appears to serve the purposes of na- 

ture in presentin,- toe great an aceumu!ls Gen of beat: 
while respiration serves to evolve and convey off the 
superabundant and vitieted heat. For when the 
body is thrown inte exercise. a greater quantity of 
carbonized blood is thrown upon the lungs. ‘This 
. pre duces an Inereased oction of the res piratory rihtise 

cles, in order that the lings may be relieved oi the 

excess of uid thos introduced into them. 

in this way an increased quantity of air ts admut- 
ted into the lungs, consequently more oxygen it 
-taken inte the bleed, and more heat (proportioned 
‘te the exculation) is evolved and expired. The w- 
creased impetus of she blood now excites an uncreas-_ 
‘ed action of the cutaneous vessels, the exhalents 
_pour forth a greater quantity of the meter of per- 
| Spiration, 
which is at first very thin, absorbs the carbon from 
i the atmosphere, and, becoming more viscid, stand: 
in drops on the surface of the body, thas preventing 


conveyed to the aortic system. | monary artery. 


enters the circulation through | relieving the system of heat, &e. 


and sweating is produced. This sweat,. the purposes of nature. 


which certain constituent portions of the blood has | after which the temperature gradually sinks to its 


| for the carbone of the atmosphere, it is absorbed, | natural standard, or even below it if the exercise be 


| carried to a debilitating extreme, in which case the 
skin becomes dry, the pulse quick and feeble, till 
ithe animal, quite exhausted, either sinks to rest, or 
)nature makes a second efjort in a profuse and re- 
| freshing sweat. But this second effort, if the increas- 
ed exercise be still continued, serves only to ex- 
| haust the animal to a greater degree, and Le finally 
sinks down, with every symptom of debility, intoa 
state of quiescence. 

It is evident that the carbon which is absorbed by 
the perspirable matter cannot come into contact with 
the constituent particles of the blood; beat therefore 
cannot be generated to as great a degree in propor- 
tion to the circulation. And if animal heat be gene- 
rated in the lungs, why is so much heat evolved du- 
| Ting perspiration! and, indeed, we should expect to 
_ find the blood of the pulmonary vessels warmer than 
| that of any other part of the body; and the blood of 
| the pulmonary veins than the blood of the pulmona- 

ry arteries. But the reverse of this is really the 
case; fur the arterial blood of the pulmonary veins 





The blood being in this way oxydized, and become | is, generally, two degrees lower than that of the pul- 


And this accords with my plan of 


When a ligature is put round an artery, the limb, 


At this time, as I believe, or part, which received its blood from the obstruc- 


ted artery becomes colder than it was, whieh cold- 
| ness is the effect of the languor of the circulation, 
| by wluch the action of the cutaneous vessels is di- 
moimished, until the expansion of the lateral branches 
avewe the ligature supplies the usual quaptity of 
blued toe the lamb. or part. 

In malconfermation of the heart. and in those dis- 
eases which obstruct the circulation of the blood 
through the lungs. from an insufficiency in the oxy- 
genation of the bloud, the skin, in certain parts, as- 
sumes a purple bue, the circulation through the sys- 
tem ws retarded and siucgish. the cutaneous vessels, 
from their torpor, avserb, or take up less carbon, for 
which reason less heat is cenerated and taken ig 
the system: the pati * complains of continued - 
ness. or. in other words, the system, receiving less 
oxygen by the tungs. and less car.on by the cutane- 
ous vessels, the capacity of the system Is insufficient 
i @ener proportion of heat. In fe- 
vere ol tice ty yy arvon that is al sorbed 
by the cutaneous vessels is net taken into the sys- 
tem ima recular and proper turm. but 1s mostly re- 
tamed in the «kin, owing to a spasm of the extreme 

Hlenee it is that the patient complains of 
ne tune that the skin is preter- 


ite the requisite 


ond type the « 


vessels. 
chillaness at the sar 
naturally and permanently het. 

Again—if animal eat were generated in the 
lungs. they would be possessed of more heat than 
any other partof the body. But we find the tempe- 
rature of the luoags s<omewlat below that of mest, or 
perhaps all the oiher parts wi the | ous. 

The coldness of the nose of some quadrupeds en- 
dowed. in a hach degree. with (Le sense of smell, is 
owroe te the vessels having the some peculiar action 
of the lungs. or pulmowary vessels: and being expo- 
sed. in an unlimited deerce, to the atmosphere, a 


‘more permanent decree of coldness is produced. 


Natural respiration is performed upon the princi 
ples ot suction, by whieh means the air cells are only 
filled to a certain extent, which is just suficient for 
Artificial respiration acts 
pon thea principles on distention; and, although enly 
the same degree cfc ternal dittention be caused, yet 
there is a greater quaatity of air applied, or used, 
The datlerence su quantity ac 












— short notice of what I consider as an improved me- 





of nature. 
To reason from analogy in _be various phenomena 


— negative 

, or evidences, in favour of the theory f have 

advanced for the production of animal heat. 

old bleeded animals have 
t and action of the cu- 


matter; as im the il, eel, toad, &c. or they are 
q@overed with shells, scales, &c. as the snake, tor- 
toise, fish, &c. ; ; 

I will mention some of the principal negative evi- 
dences above alluded to, which are as follows. 
Many of the cold blooded animais breathe as do the | 
warm blooded, and yet no heat is generated in the! 
lungs; but the blood is oxygenated there as in the | 
warm blooded animal: there is no evolvement and 
expiration of beat, and a lesser quantity, or portion | 
of oxygen is required to support the vital ad sore 
or rather, there is less waste of oxygen; for as no 
heat is generated nv oxygen is decomposed in that 
way. There is, also, less carbonic acid gas taken or 
absorbed into the system, which may be the reason , 
why cold blooded animals are so much more tena- | 
cious of life than warm blooded. And 2dly from 
the simple formation of the heart, and from the pe- 
culiarity of the circulation, it is quite rational to 
conclude that less oxygen is required for, and less 
actually serves the purposes of nature in celd blood- 
ed animals, for all the blood is not circulated through 
the lungs at once, asin the warm blooded; conse- 
quently it cannot all be oxydized at once. The cold | 
blooded animals.have generally the most simple | 
heart, commonly the single heart, or its functions 
are those of a single heart, in general, whatever may 
be its apparent formation. Cold blooded animals 
have not the peculiarities of cutaneous action that 
characterize the warm blooded, and through the 
mediu:n of which carbonic acid gas is absorbed into 


| 


the system, heat generated, &c. yet all are equall j tion t 
provided with a> cuneate, or — for he i tion, hat the labour is reduced more than one half | 


on the skeletons. 
“Light 
t , 
Deep wy Indigo, 
Light blue or Azure, 


Dark brown, 


_— > 


— my ye 
prevent confusion, from the frequent 1 tion 

them in their ication to the muscles. On trial, 
however, it has been found to be nearly or quite as 
large as is compatible with distinctness, especially 
when the painted bones or muscles are viewed at 
the distance of several feet, as is often necessary in 
a lecture room; and even the nec reiteration 
of a few strong and distinct colours is attended with 
less inconvenience than a large variety, the hues of 
which must approximate each other, the difficulty 
of distinguishing them increasing, as their number is 





about eight ounces of carbonate of irom were taken 


_ ~~ = tg ~~ communicated P. C. 
lackett, . As profession is deeply mterest- 
ed in the recital of cases of this formidable disease 
successfully treated, we sball present an abstract of 


Case 1. Mrs. C. wtat. forty-three. Occasional 
pain in the right side of the face for two years past; 
the vicinity of the parotid gland: three or four 
paroxysms a day; believed to arise from irritation 
— —— —227 After a 
purge, carbonate of iron was administered for nine 
or ten days; pain somewhat alleviated; a bli 
hind the ear of the affected side: no fu 
ment; twenty drops of tincture of Belladona, three 
times a day; other remedies omitted; this in the 
course of five days relieved her — to prevent 
See twice a day for a fort- 
night; no return of the di ° 

Case 2. Capt. 5S. wtat. twenty-six, complained of 
great irritation in the urethra and biadder, constant 
micturition, di of urine, somctimes copious, 
at others obstructed, with these symptoms of irrita+ 
bility of the bladder, &c. there was paroxysms of 
pain over the left eye, pressure ype —— 
which created an increase of it. It was, in every 
sense of the word, Tic Douloureux. A full sized 
bougie was passed, which produced pain in the nerve 
of the forehead. He was then ordered to take oil, 
when his bowels were constipated, and the following 
— Cupri Sulphatis, gr. iij.; Extracti conii Ji. 

- fiat massa in pilulas xviii. quar... capiat unam 
Sta quaque hora. In one weck the irritation of the 





multiplied. 

With a skeleton thus painted, while going over 
with his os ,» the student obtains a permanent 
knowledge of a very large number of muscular at- 
tachments: and when the dissected and painted mus- 
cles come to be studied, an almost indelible ac- 
quaintance with their connections, their ition in 
relation to each other, and tu the blood vessels and 
nerves, if these textures are preserved as they ought 
to be, is soon acquired. 

For the last three years I have taught myology to 
the summer classes, exclusively upon this ratus; 
| and in the lectures in autumn and winter, have made 

constant use of it joined with recent dissections.— 
W ith these facilities, | am confident that the labour 
of acquiring a knowledge of the muscles is greatly 
duninished. Several of our students, who, previous 
‘to their coming here, had paid considerable atten- 
© anatomy; have expressed tLcir full convie- 





genation of the blood; for oxygen seems to be the |! from that which is ordinarily necessery. It is true 


principal agent, next to proper organization, in the | 


1 
support and continuance of the vital principle. Ido |™ore accurate knowledge of 


not mean that oxygenation is the only characteris- | 
tic of animal life, but that it is a necessary constitu- | 
ent, and without it, life cannot be any more than | 
warmth without caloric. 


ed animals. 
Upon these principles many interesting arguments | 
and pleasing researches may be founded. Many of 
the phenomena ot fever, of local affections, of inflam- 
mations, of local and general debility, colliquative 
sweating, night sweats, hectic fever, &-. with most | 
of the spontaneous or natural diseases* may be un-. 
derstood and exp!ained, and the indications of cure | 
may also be rendered more plain and familiar. 





*By the term spontaneous, or natvral, | mean such 
diseases as arise from sources which are pot under- 
stood, as the contagious, epidemic, casual, &c. 

FOS 
T» the Editor of the Medical Intelligencer. 

Sin— As every thing like improvement in either” 
of the departments of Wedicine, dese ry -- publicity; 
Iam induced to send you, fur the iptelligencer, a 


thed of teaching Myolozy. 


} 


| for stadonts who do not enjoy great facilities for pri- 


‘that dissections .indefatigably pursued, will give a 
all the soft textures, 
than dried preparations; but when it is recollected, 
that a large proportion of students who attend lec- 


tures cannot or do not avail themselves of the bene- 


We therefore find that | {it of private dissections, when-it m borne m_ mind |) 
sweating is the peculiar characteristic of warm blood- | that dried preparations of the Liood-vemels havé long | 
| been found of unspeakable advantage to the student, | 


land that a good knowledge of the muscles is essen- | 
tial to an acquaintance with those very important 
textures, the blood-vessels and nerves,—it will not 


the most unportant and laborious departments of 
anatomical study. 

I will here remark that the same method adopted 
with the nerves, will be found exceedingly useful. 
The dried and painted nerves, like the coloured 
muscles, catch the eye and make an impressiog: and 


be denied that this method promises much, in one of |! from 


" 


bladder was relieved, and in six weeks the cure was 


Case 3. Communicated in a letter to Mr. B., 
from a gentleman at Welford, stating his own case, 
One year previous, he had been exposed on horse- 
back to a damp re, the wind at north east; 
this gave rise to a sensation on the zygomatic 
arch, increasing untilhe vcerienced severe pain 
at times. He tried the ca. bonate of iron in drachm 
doses every six hours in honey, with decot. cincon. 
infus. cascarilla, and sulp. acid. some relief afforded; 
at a subs quent attack, tried G. assafiet. et Ferri 
Sulphat. 44 3ss. fiat mass et div. in pill. xii. Nine 
—— were taken that evening; more relief than 
Lefore. 

At a subsequent severe attack, he took the car- 
Lonate of iron upon alarge scale,so that, by his 
| own computation, there were taken eight ounces of 
that icine in thirty-six hours, accompanyi 
| each dose with adraught containing one drachm and 
‘a half of ext. sarse, &c. every six hours. The dis- 
‘ease was arrested, and the gentleman has considera- 
Lie hopes of net having a return. The effect on the 
bowels wa. only to open them plentifully, without 
gripung. A sinapism was at intervals applied to the 
ceatof pain. At a su communication, it 
appears he was permanently cured. —.Wed. Recor. 


— 


Mr. A. B. Granville, M. D., F.R.S. details at 
considerable length a severe case of protracted head- 
ach, ter sinating in Tic Douloureux, and arising 
d digestion, amongst the precursors of 
}that f&.. able disease. Mr. G. conceives that in- 
tense and obstinate headach following or preceding 
but invariably accompanying certain indispositions 
called /ilious, is the one most deserving of notice. — 
In the instance before us, the first symptoms were 
| headach, and the disease appeared to alternate from 











soon the colour of a particular nerve becomes asso- 
ciated with the parts to which {i is distributed. On | 
these preparatiom., l find, that even the complicated | 
nerves of the head and trunk, admit of comparative- 
ly easy and distinct demonstration, and | consider | 
them as altogether preferable to wet preparations, 
vate dissections. Yours. &e. 
R. D. MUS@EY. 


' 
‘ 





| the head to the digestive organs: several times dur- 
ing the course of the disease, purgatives afforded par- 
tial relief; cups and leeches were applied to the head 
with evident benefit, but when Tic Douloureux 
made its appearance decidedly; carbonate of iron 
taken in scruple doses increased to one drachm 





| 


‘three times a day, and rhubarb pills, together with 


jenemas io keep the bowels ¢ rapidly effected 4 
cure.—Vid. Med. atte 
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TO OUR PATRONS. 


The present number completes the first half year 
of the “Omro Mepicat Rerositony.” Our engage- 
ments call for twenty-four numbers, but we conteim- 
plate giving twenty-six; one to consist of an index 
and title page. e feel truly grateful for the ex- 
tensive and > ae secured to us 
by the physicians of the West: it bas far exceeded 
our expectations; and we are bappy in having it in 
vur er to state, that the support already furnish- 
ed, is amply sufficient to secure a long life to the 
** Reposrronr.” 

How far we have succeeded in realizing the ex- 
pectations or demands, of tiie profession, we leave 
with them to determine. We are consious of wish- 
ing to be useful, and no means within our power of | 
rendering the work interesting and useful, has or! 
yee 

Reposilory yaci tion, in ten 
states of the union, and we believe, with general 
ion: objections have been generally made, | 

to the size and form of the work; this we contem- | 
plate remedying, so soon as a sufficient number of | 
subscribers are added, to warrant the extra ex-' 


" 


| 


Our first design was to ¢ommence small, and 
increase the size of the work, as it was called for, 
aad supported by the profession. 

The physicians cannot be insensible of our de- 

ndence on them, for both funds and matter. The 

atter has been by them neglected; though we ac-| 
knowledge our obligations to many, for their inte- 
resting and instructive communications, and ear- 
nestly solicit a continuance of such favors. 

We will remind our Patrons that the subscription 
fee was made payable in advance. The expenses 
of publishing, are pressing upon us; we hope, there- 
fore, that all who have not settled for the first year, | 
will forward the amount immediately, on the re- 


ceipt of this number. [Ep. 
V 


6 oo 
<4 description of the Western Mepicat Pants, 


MEDICAL BOTANY. | 
including some notice of their Medical virtues; to 
be selected and described at, or near, the time of 
their flowering, and continued through the season 
of Botanical investigation; 

By J. Locks, M. D. 
-luthor af, the Outlines of Botany, 
And Principal of the Cincinnati Female Academy. 
Cicuta maculata. American Hemlock. 





| 


Water | 





| and insensible; pulse hardly perceptibie; extremi- 


lof Water Hemlock, which he took for 
| Soon after he experienced anxiety 


| rendered blood by the ears. 





Hemlock. Cow-bane. Snake weed. 
It grows in wet places, and often to the height of | 

six or seven feet. The stalk has a general resem- | 

biance to that of a full grown seed parsnip. 

The root lives through the winter, and 1s probably | 
most virulent during that season. It consists of a | 
nunber of finger-like portions, proceeding from the 
base of the stalk, and extending a few inches into 
the ground, where they terminate in blunt ends re- 
senbling the end of finger. When cut across, 
it exhibits numerous pores from which exudes a 
vicid yellowish juice of a strong penetrating taste: 
the smell is strong, and not unlike that of the pars- 
nip. Doth the smell and taste of the root are rather 


—— 





each of these rays divides in the same manner into 
numerous other little or stalks, each of which 
bears a flower or fruit. larger or lower stalks 
have no leaves —S centre from which ae 
spring, but the or upper ones have a fringe 
of very minute leaflets, less than one fourth of an 


inch in ; 


Crass V. 

Orpen II. 

Naturat Ornper. Umbelilifera. 

Cuaracter or THE Genus Cicuta. Involucre 
3 to 5 leaved; fruit sub-ovate, grooved. 

Srecies. C. maculata. Serratures of the leaves 
mucronate: petioles membranaceous, 2-lobed at the 
apex. 

The s exhihited by a patient who was poi- 
soned by eating the water hemlock, as was noticed in 
a lad of this city, were convulsions, nausea and vo- 
miting; eyes glassy and wandcring ils dilated 


ties cold; constant jactation; antagonizing muscles 


at 





sant moonlight evenings, we will find them th 
with company; gay, cheerful, and happy; full of life 
and good feeling. Even the in his cell, 
whilst peeping through his iron grates, will, for a 
moment, forget Lis ignominious unhappy lot, and. 
contemplate, in ecstacies, the beauties of the nigit; 
few men, governed by the natural stimuli of their 
constitutions, would commit a crime, when under 
the pacific influence of such an evening. 


A deteriorated atmosphere begets a disposition to 
crime. This fact bas been brought forward’ by 
some, as one cause of more depravity in cities than 
in the country: in all crowded assemblies we disco- 
ver, in each individual, a iar irritability of 
temper, and a dispusition for contention; unless t!.is 
depressing influence of the air is counteracted, by 
theatrical exhibitions, good music, cheerful com- 
pany, or some kind of pleasing amusement. The 
damp, sinoky atmosphere of November, in London, 
is said to be a principal cause of the many cases of 
suicide which are committed in that city: the mild, 





alternately convulsed, drawing the eyes and angles 
of the mouth right and left in quick succession; jaws 
locked ; oe mucous, mixed with a dark 
fluculent sediment blood; muscles of degluti- 
tion spasmodically affected, on presenting any sub- 
stance to the mouth. Such were the symptoms in 
the advanced stage, in the case of Mr. A.’s sun, who 


| recovered.* 


Meder, six years of age, accompanied by a child 
of eight years, and by six little girls, ate some roots 
of the precordia, 
uttered a few words, lay down, and made water with 
considerable force; shortly after which, he fell a prey 
to horrible convulsions; lost the use of his senses, | 
and strongly closed his mouth: he gnashed his teeth, 
rolled his eyes about in a extraordinary manner, and | 
He had a frequent | 
hiccup; made efforts to vomit, without being able to | 
open his mouth; he experienced severe pains in the 
joints; bis head was frequently bent backward, and | 
the whole back was arched so 
with safety have crept th the space formed be- 
tween his back and the bed. The convulsions hav- 
ing ceased, he implored the assistance of his mother. 


The abdomen and the face swelled up 
after death; a smal! d of lividness was observed 
near the eyes; there flowed from the mouth a very 
considerable quantity of green froth, which continu- 
ed to appear, as fast as it was wiped away. Amongst | 
the other children who had likewise eaten the roots. 
of this plant, the six little girls experienced bad 


sym 


years of age, who took a tolerably large quantity, 
died. 

It results from the preceding facts, 
That the Cicuta Virosa or Aquatica, exerts upon 
men an action similar to that of the Contum Wacu- | 
latum, but more energetic —Nancrede’s Orfila. 
| 

* These symptoms were observed and reported, | 
by the editor of this paper, in February 1925; and | 
re-published by the editor of the Boston .Wed. Intel. 

— ⸗ oo 
Tue Monat AND PHysicat, Inervence oF THE 
Mornine anp Evevine am on MAN. 


(Concluded Srom page 4.) 








, resembling the Spikenard”’ (Aralia rac- 
emosa) the root of which is often aie. 

The stem dies every autumn, but like numerous 
other large weeds ofteu remains standing during the 
winter. It is round, smooth and jointed; with 

ing branches. 

The leaf-stalk clasps the stem in asheath, branches 
two of three times, and bears from nine to thirty 
leaflets with sharp teeth on the edge. 

Its white flowers and round seeds grow in heads 
— at the ends of the branches. Each brancl, 

ivides at a common centre into numerous rays; 











Atmospheric influence. upon the moral conduct. 
of man, is a subject worthy of investigation. Cer-. 
tain states of atmosphere, are we 
gloominess, low spirits, 
to all the Mnocent amusements of 
arbitrarily, the moral dispositions of men. 


ta little child might 


Whatever means were employed, it was impossi- | 
ble to raise him; his strength diminished, and he ex- | 
pired about half an hour after the invasign of the | 


symptoms, and recovered; but the child of eight y 


and a peculiar disaffection || culation quickened, the heat 
life; and govern || €Xacerbation introduced, and svon perfected. 


There is also a kind of weather that creates a. 


soft air of Italy, creates that gay, cheerful, happy 
temperament, of the Italian ladies. 

The evening air appears to possess the quality of 
creating, im man, a relish fer amusements, and a 
wish to engage, with his friends and ions, in 
convi. al exercises. The lovers seek for the soft 
calm influence of the moonlight evening, to tell and 
hear each others love, and repeat their solemn vows: 
it has been the custom of all nations to select the 
evening, as the time best adapted for their meetings 
of amusement and pleasure. 


The savage, the assassin, and the wild beasts of 
prey, (such as depend on their physical ers,) 


| governed by a kind of animal instinct and baser 


passions, select the mourning: whose darkness hides, 
whilst its atmosphere sustains them, in the accom- 
plishment of their murderous designs. The warrior 
prefers the morning for executing his deeds of valor; 
whilst the previous evening was spent, in perfecting 
his plans of battle. 

The must aggravated —— fevers 
have long been observed to r in the evening: 
“evening exacerbations” is the common |! of 
pathologists. Many opinions have been = br 
by medical authors, relative to the cause of this phe- 
non, but none have stood the test of — 
theorists. Man is happy at niglt, from the exhili- 
rating influence of the atmosphere: this, we do not 
pretend to say, is the only cause—for, at night, he 
reflects that the cares, fatigues, and pe ities of 
the day are past, and a night of rest is before him: 
if he has troubles, they are in ive, and » 
— “anchor of the soul,” parleys off the int 
This fact, we are sensible, would be used as ap 
argument against us: but give a man a giass of spi- 
rituous liquor; then excite his passions, and the 
‘effects of the brandy would not be felt—but admi- 
| mister the stimulus, when be is at perfect rest, and 
you find him exhilirated immediately. So in rela- 
tion to the fevered patient;—he reflects that another 
day is past, and he has been accustomed to enjoy 
that hour as a time of rest cr recreation. Habit, 
‘that “second nature,” exerts her influence in com- 
‘posing the mind and bedy of the patient; whilst 
that renovating quality of the evening air, cheers, 
| for a time, the drooping spirits, and creates a wish 
in the patient, to participate in its accompanying 
' pleasures, which desire is soon dampened by the 
| reality of his situation: fear, hope, supplication, and 
_despondency, alternately fill the breast; commotion 


} 





Il known to produce | is induced, the brain and nerves excited, the cir- 


augmented, the febrile 


If the patients’ mind was even impaired, the ef- 
fect would be nearly the same; for though he was 


happy temperament of mind, a buoyancy of spirits. | incapable of intellectual exertion, still the suscep- 


and an elasticity and sprightliness of action, that 


gives a relish to life, and a wish to excel in all | 


things, morally and intellectually perfect. 
If we walk in the streets in one of our most plee- 


|| tubilities of the system to this atmospheric influence 


would exist. rendered more sensitive by disease; and 
thus assisted by the overwhelming influence of ha- 
bit, would be sudlicient to produce, upon the agca- 








the system, an equal de- 
excitement. 
calculated for influencing 

; feats that | 
are best executed in the 
is invigorated, not only from | 
air, but from a night of rest. || 
i as atime of rest; and’ 





renovation ; 
habit, applicable to the remission of fever 


case of fever, sustains the 


in sub 


by the influence of the evening air. \ 
— —ï— 

THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN. i 
This Western work, from which we have made 
i extracts, is now completed, and ready | 
for distribution. ; 
We have not, as yet, had time to give it more than 
reading, and from this general view of the | 
work we must express ourselves well pleased. It 
contains mach important local matter, which will | 
be i ing both to the professional and common | 
public. The introduction contains many valuable | 
remarks, on the medical topography of the Western , 


| 





| 2 manner 


_ morning, to the perfection | 
son Tod eee ee A * — — 
er accident. S. Car. M. Jour. 


it against ti« enemy, and for | 
jection; but as the day ad- , 
the attack, and is successful, when | ted by sulphuric 


i 








Amputation at the shoulder joint —Dr. J. 
of this city, has la this operation, in 
i creditable to himself and the pro- 
fession. The patient, now the ei day, is 

ing well. man was bit by a snake, and some | 
of his associates put a tight ligature high up on the 
arm, to stop the progress of the poison; im conse- | 
quence of which, the circulation was completely | 
checked, and general gangrene below the ligature 
The operation was twelve days. 


| 


has lately made known an ex ith and cheap. 
process, for obtaining directly the sulphate of quin · 
ine. He digests, tedly, in hot water acidula- | 
— , (6 or 7 grarames (gr. 92.66,or | 
gr. 123.55 troy] to each ki (oz. 32.17 troy) | 
of distilled water.) We blanches the li by | 
means of hot lime, and washes the precipitate to! 
separate the excess of lime. He repeatedly digests | 
this precipitate, when well drained, in alcohol at 36, 
deg. (-837.) He then obtains, by distillation, a 
brown viscid matter, which becomes brittle when | 
cold, and is very bitter. He digests it in hot water, | 
acidulated by sulphuric acid; and the liquor, when | 
cold, gives perfect chrystals of pure sulphate of 
quinine. He has not succeeded so well in extract-' 





i ce 


| dollars; making the aggregate cost 





* , and Surgery, by Jevenian 


Coss, . 
Materia Medica and Obstetrics, by Josian Wutt- 
man, M. D. 
Chemistry and Pharmacy, by the Rev. Evisaw 
Stack, A. M. 
Theory and Practice of Medicine, by Joun Moon- 
meap, M. D. 

_ Paoresson Coss will lecture daily;—price of his 
tickets, twelve dollars. Each of the other Profes- 
sors will lecture at least Five ti a week: price 
of each of their tickets, ten . 

The fee for Matriculation, including the use of 
the Library and admmitiance to the Hospital, is three 

"at tateetion, 
Forty-five dollars. 

In the Hospital, (the Commercial Hospital and Lu- 
natic Asylum of Ohio,) a regular course of Clinical 
Instructions is delivered, on the most important of 
the cases presented. 

The cost of Gaapuation and the Dirtoma, is 
Fifteen Dollars. 

The large and commodious College Edifice, now 
erecting, will be in readiness, and a Library pro- 
vided, against the opening of the Session. 

Each of the Medical Districts of Ohio, is entitled 
to select, and send for gratuitous admission to all 
the Lectures, ope indi 





ing the sulphate of cinchenine from the grey bark | 
by this mode of preparation. 


‘The sulphate of quinine, obtained in this way, 


pupil 
By order of the Faculty, 
JOHN MOORHEAD, Dean. 


Cincinnati, Aug. 28, 1626. ) 


country; also some useful and interesting rules for is in the form of white crystals, which are entirely | .Wedical College of Ohio, § 


the government of recent emigrants. The plysio- 


soluble in water; little so, however, in cold, but 





logical proem is concise and instructing; its patho- more so in boiling, amd especially in weakly acidu- [TRANSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY. 


logy, in general, orthodox. A Western practical | 
work, on medicine, has long been a desideratum: — 
this is designed as a popular treatise, still it 
will be found interesting and instructive to the phy- | 
sician; and will su the place of one more purely | 
scientific and professional; such au one, as has long 
~~ pay by Professor Drake, and anxiously 
1 for by the profession. Our acquaintance 
with the talents Author, and the high estima- 
tion in which we them, induces us to hope that, 
his pen will be further employed in the investiga- 
tion of all Western medical subjects. The work is 
neatly executed by the proprietor; whose honour- 
able ambition, for the promotion of the arts and | 
sciences in the West, we hope, will be amply re- | 
warded and suitably encouraged. (Ep : 
— — 

Taveses——We have examined a variety of 
trusses, made by Johan WV. Hrewit, of Lexington, Ky. 
and for sale by Lot Edwards & Co. of this city. We 
believe them equal to any we have seen, of Eastern | 
importation. The great variety. and excellent work- 

ip of these trusses, are sufficient to recommend 
them; and being of Western manufacture should 
ensure their patronage. We would advise the phy- 
icians to call and examine them, and satisfy Uem- 
selves. [Ep. 
— —— 
MEDICAL SCHOOL OF VERMONT. 

Tids school is located in Burlington, Vermont.— 
The first medical lectures delivered in this mnstitu- 
tion, were given by Drs. Le Conte, Cazier, and 
John Pomeroy, in the spring of 1616. The profes- 
sors at this time are Dr. Anderson: Dr. Waterhouse, 
Dr. Sweetsa and Dr. BRenedict. The lectures for 
the present session Commenced on the first Wednes- 
dey of this maath, to contiaue fourteen weeks. 

— ⸗ 
MEDICAL SCHOOL TY RO’ TON. 

The Lectures in this institution commences on . 
ihe third Wednesday of November. The professors 
are Drs. Warren, Gorham, Chanaing, Bieelow . and 
Jackson. i 

— — ty 

Late accounts from New-Orleans ard Natches 
state, that both of these cities remain unusually, 
healthy. i 

Cineinnati never was known to be more bealihy | 
«t this season of the year, than at this time. | 


lated water.” 
— ⸗ — 

Muriate of Gold in Syphilis —This remedy is as | 
ancient as the year 1540, according to Dr. Gustavus | 
Benaben, who employes the preparation of Dr. Chre- | 
tien (muriate of gold and soda) in the form of fric- | 
tions to the tongue, beginning with the one-four- 
teenth part of a grain, eradually increased to ap | 
eighth; sometimes used imternaily in very small 
doses. The effects on the animal economy are eopi- 
ous sweats or a great flow of urine. The quantity | 
required for the removal of secondary symptoms from | 
six to twelve grains. Rerue Wed. Oct, 

— 

Two case of dropey. one ascites, the other anasar- | 
ca, in which unusually large doses of digitalis were | 
administered successiully by John Davy,M.D. The | 
medicine was increased first to forty-five, afterwards | 
to seventy grains perday! .Wed. Recor. 

— —⸗ 

A case of peculiar nervous excitement, related by | 
J. Vale Ashbury, Esq. is deserving of considerable 
attention. In many of its features it resembled hy- 
drophobia, and apparently arose from exposure to 
the sup in very hot weather, whilst the patient was | 
employed for a fortnight in making hay; a cure was 
eflected by means of purcatives and antispasmodics. 
Sid. — — 

A case of abdominal precnancy, during which the | 
subject became again precnant, and was delivered 
of atarge male infapt at the usual time, ts quoted 
from Hufeland’s Journal. The Cesarian operation | 
was performed, the dead fetus removed, and tie 
paticat recovered, Ibid. 

— —i 

Dr. Emmons, of Kentucky. has used calomet in | 
ophthalmia, both acute and chronic, with the ereat- , 
est success. It was dropped in minute quantities, 
into the eye, by raising the Ind. 


; 
Al 


Its eflect was must | 


raped and decided. Obstinate cases were cured by. 


it ina few deys. Ibid. 


Medical College of O10. 


\ 

~~ | 
WE LECTURES in this Institution, will com- 

mence on the First Monday of November next: 

and will continue until the end of the ensuing Fe-)} 

Lruary, on te following subjects: viz. / 


; 
— 








—— 


Medical Department. 


18 LECTURES will commence, as usual, on 
the first Monday of November, aad terminate 
in the first week of the ensuing March. 
Anatomy and Surgery, by De. Duniey. 
Institutes of Medecine and Clinical Practice, by Dra 
Catpwenr. 
Theory and Practice of Medicine, by Da. Drax. 
Obstetricks and the Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren, by Dr. Ricuanusox 
Materia Medica and Medical Botany, by Dr Snort 
Chemistry, by Dr. Brytue. 
The paper of the Bank of the Commonwealth of 
Keatucky, heretofore received at par, by the Pro- 
fessors, having nearly gone out of circulation; spe- 


_cie, or its equivalent will hereafter be expected.— 


The price of each ticket is fifteen dollars, with the 


exception of that to the course of Anatomy and Sur- 


gery, which istwenty. The Matriculation, with ad- 
mission to the Library and Reading Room, which 
are kept open every day. is five dollars,—making - 


_ the aggregate fees for instruction $100. 


The Library, containing about 2000 volumes, is 
constantly augmenting, by the importation of new 
standard and periodical works, from Great Britain 
and the continent of Europe. 

The difficulties experienced by the two last 
Classes, from the disproportionate size of the .lnaiu- 
mical Hall, have been obviated by the erection of 
a new one, of enlarged dimensions, with appurte- 
nances and conveniences not surpassed by any 


‘other in the United States. 


By order of the Faculty, 
DAN. DRAKE, M.D. 
Dean of the Medwoal Faculty, 
Transylvania University, 
July 15, 1826. 4 


HE Fasury Prwsscra~ is for sale, at the Book- 
store of Wm. Hill Woodward, No. 137, Main 
street, Cincinnats. 
THE OHTO MFDICAL. REPCSITOrYT 
Is conducted hy GUY W. WRIGHT, M.D. and 
published semi-monthly. at Two Dellurs per annuuin, 
in advance. 








